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The Humanities, Science, and the Masses 


WILLIAM NEWMAN 
Associate Professor Government, College Liberal Arts 


[The scientists] keep off the front page the newspapers; they live sober 
lives; they make great pother about their services the community. 
fact, most them not care about men, human beings all. 


VERYONE education knows that there never very well 

defined between science and the humanities—that the two 
are hardly talking terms with each other. one those perpetual 
topics everyone talks about and one does anything about. Once 
again the issue has been raised, this time Daedalus (Winter, 1959), 
the journal the American Academy Arts and Sciences. And true 
form, the spokesman for the humanities sputters and fumes and 
swings wild haymakers (which always miss), while the spokesman for 
science carefully measures his punches and replies with fatal blows 
the head. 

But the issue fact important one, not because its effect 
the scientist—he can always take care himself—but because the hu- 
manist danger rendering himself even more impotent than 
his misunderstanding the value scientific education. 

not intended here bring the scientist and the humanity-man 
together; that too much expect. Instead would like show that 
the argument against science made many—although not all, 
course—of the defenders the humanities both false and danger- 
ous the very thing the humanities are trying defend. the fears 
the humanity-men are realized, the responsibility large part will 
theirs. 

The case the humanities against science put neatly Daedalus 
Professor Douglas Bush, professor English Harvard Univer- 
sity. Briefly, claims that science the ascendent, that our age 
machines” and civilization,” and that these three 
factors are gradually killing off the humanities, which puts glori- 
ous futile opposition all three. The very virtue his argument 
its familiarity. short space have summarized all the complaints 
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about wrong with the humanities” which have been made 
since the time Matthew Arnold. are told—once again—that one 
result mass civilization the West been the debasement 
traditional culture.” The existence Dickens, Trollope, and Ten- 
nyson the Victorian age given evidence about how far have 
slipped. are told—once again—that per does not oper- 
ate the human realm moral values and moral choice,” and that 
today more and more assume there only one kind truth, 
one kind reality—that which discovered, measured, and verified 
cant recreation.” Finally are told—and this not new either—that 
desirous scientists are enlarging knowledge and improv- 
ing the lot man, they can pursue aims and ideas that are remote 
from the humane.” describes panel discussion scientists 
what the world will like 2057 make his claim that panel 
humanists could reveal such stunted and mechanized vision. 

The fact is, that trite and fatiguing such ideas are, they are only 
too common today; the quote the head this essay indicates that 
they have international circulation among the Best People. not 
hard answer them; Professor Ernest Nagel the same issue Dae- 
dalus gives what should decisive and final check their claims. 
Since the CLA library open professors well students will 
not summarize them. But the arguments are not only unjust, Pro- 
fessor Nagel has made clear; they also threaten the usefulness and in- 
deed very existence the humanities. 


necessary put aside the failure Professor Bush define his 
terms (what does mean society? The “age ma- 
and assume that his words have some meaning only for 
himself. More important, what are the results such view society? 
American intellectual and academic circles they have been twofold. 
One shrink back into one form other wooly-minded elite- 
ism. (the humanity-men) hold the keys the kingdom; will 
give them the precious few that the kingdom will not defiled. 
Cultural snobbism, short, keeps one pure even one moves through 
the mob. From the vantage point eliteism one can snipe the 
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masses without the necessity taking aim, for they are all our enemy. 
this way the problem what about mass civilization solved. 
Ignore it, you can’t, dislike it—all it. 

The other response wistful looking-to-Europe where they order 
these things better. this case the logic runs follows: Oxford Uni- 
trains the elite; Boston University should like Oxford Uni- 
versity (or close possible); therefore, Boston University 
should train the elite too. Oh, for the ordered and graded hierarchy 
mind which Europe presents. There the intellectual-cum-professor 
has real place society; not just respect (though that nice too), 
but place from which not only proposes but also disposes those 
both below and above him (ifanyone really above him!). Furthermore, 
Europe Great Thoughts almost always take the form Thoughts 
about the Humanities. The scientist Europe mere technician; 
most them come America just because they cannot reign Eu- 
rope, and coming they leave the field open the European hu- 
manist. Finally, what bliss must alive where the humanity- 
man carefully keeps traditional culture alive and doing sternly 
fends off the masses and their auxiliary, science. England may los- 
ing many her best scientists America, but who has ever heard 
Morris dancer emigrating America? The piping sound the re- 
corder can still heard Oxford May Day. 

futile try answer such arguments. futile because they 
are beside the point. And they are beside the point because they avoid 
the whole problem which they claim concerned with—the 
problem mass civilization. With all due respect Oxford’s Morris 
dancers—and this writer can testify that they are truly skillful—it 
not enough pit them against the vulgarities the screen. Not 
even England. 

Let assume that the complaint the humanities correct, and 
that something called mass society fact threatening civilized 
values. The problem then is, surely, what do? fold one’s hands 
contemplation the Morris dance, try put something 
against the monster? 

There are two things done. One grasp the debilitating 
reality mass society and present the student its most brutal 
and vulgar form. Here the humanities have done magnificent job— 
little too magnificent, one sometimes thinks. After reading the 
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Wasteland, say, any student who doesn’t grasp the horror modern 
civilization obtuse indeed. Any course the humanities enough 
drive all but the most optimistic student the Dugout for comic 
relief (the optimistic will there anyway). fact, one may ask whether 
not much what passes courses the humanities critique 
mass civilization not misdirected. Nevertheless, while such cri- 
tique only one function study the humanities, one can safely 
assume that such study does provide the means which question 
the fatuous values which are foisted all the time live in. 
The humanities provide the means which the student can question 
his civilization, and that good. They also show the anguish our 
times and that anguish indeed one the things with which the 
student must cope. 

Yet anguished, and know it, not enough. may even be- 
come pose. Professor Bush and his brothers-in-anguish are correct 
terrible fate—the fate becoming massmen—is nearly upon us. 
enough simply stare stupefied into the face the beast? 
enough merely anguished? Obviously not, and professor 
the humanities elsewhere thinks so. But from what source are the 
values come with which resist? From tradition? The logic that 
answer, one may think, has led the sterility post-1941 Eliot. 
live America even Eliot doesn’t, and, all know, 
are short tradition over here. 

There are other sources values, and one can say that the hu- 
manities are defaulting their attempt create values which can re- 
sist. But the humanities weaken themselves when they complain that 
science made mass civilization, that mass civilization bad, and, there- 
fore (and for other reasons), that science bad. The humanities are 
not defaulting, but they threaten default when they posit science 
against the humanities. For the second thing which can done 
ward off the beast from Jerusalem adopt precisely the ways and 
means—the values—of the supposed enemy. Surely both late 
the day and jejune say that rationality needed well sense 
anguish meet the challenge the mindless masses? And that science 
represents the very least one aspect the rationality man, as- 
pect where thought its most complex and the same time its 
most subtle? For student acquire the idea that science 
speciality, where one messes about with frogs and test tubes truly 
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reveal the vision” which Professor Bush claims find 
among scientists. Science today indeed perhaps the most secure 
home rationality and faith rational values; such valid 
and valuable the humanities defeating mindlessness. One may 
agree that scientist often has naive belief rational acts. One may 
also agree, however, that the humanity-man often has equally naive 
belief the futility rational acts. combine the two getting rid 
naiveté both sides task which will not settled formula 
but only hard work the part the individual. But the very 
least, the student should informed that this the task has 
perform. will not informed the humanities tell him that 
science and will him, knows nothing 
about science except what learns being dragged through 
obligatory freshman science course. 

One wishes that Professors Bush and Taylor were alone their easy 
cries lament. But because such anguish easy the cries are often 
heard. Personally, have had too many undergraduate (and graduate) 
students the humanities express their feeling that science 
alien field which they know nothing and hope know nothing 
enable simply shrug off Professor Bush. complain, 
does, about the pressure science” working against the hu- 
manities and about science pursuing and ideas that are remote 
from the not only ignorant science but anti- 
humanitarian. The humanities are supposed the study man. 
But how can the student comprehend the rational nature man ifhe 
led facile dislike and fear science? 


But enough generalization, which there has been too much this 
area discussion. there anything university such Boston Uni- 
versity can bring science and the humanities together? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are not inconceivable. 

course Science and the Humanities for the senior year could 
established. Its purpose would specifically treat the basic ap- 
proaches and methods and subject matters the two areas. great 
synthesis would expected, but virtue including both the stu- 
dents humanities and science such course could expose each 
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the other’s particular way doing and looking things. student 
poetry may not have his reading poetry improved learning about 
how experiment physics conducted but would know what 
that goes the mind the physicist; would also know 
what direction the field moving, surely small importance if— 
the humanity-men tell us—science pressing hard. All 
this has practical importance reader poetry? But isn’t the 
purpose liberal arts train the mind, not give practical instruction 
—even the reading poetry? (Such course should, naturally, 
taught professors from various fields both the humanities and 
science.) 

With the medical school which Boston University has, im- 
possible for students the humanities acquaint themselves with 
what going the field medicine? the humanities are the 
study man, how can they neglect the body man? What the 
body these days? Or, more exactly, what the doctors think 
to? Everyone knows now that the old duality mind-body 
destroyed. But few students the humanities are aware how was 
done and what has resulted. Some the ideas medical researchers 
the nature man would quite shock for humanity students; 
the reverse would true too, and much good would result. 

Finally, course studies revolving around the Harvard Case 
Studies Experimental Science could demonstrate students the 
humanities not only what science about and how got that way, but 
could provide forum which upperclass humanities students could 
come grips with the specifics the nature scientific research (as 
distinguished from its content). science students were included 
would also possible have some comparative studies and discus- 
sions the ways research problems are formulated and investigated 
both the humanities and science. 

Perhaps, after all, the humanities and science cannot speak each 
other. they cannot will not only the humanities (and science) 
which will suffer. The student will too. 
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Art History: Study Chiaroscuro 


GEORGE LEVITINE 
Associate Professor Fine Arts, College Liberal Arts 


the most humbling moments career occurred num- 

ber years ago Paris, during dinner party, immediately after 
pectedly, this introduction caused some surprise and, embar- 
rassment, one the guests loudly exclaimed with the unmistakable 
accent deep conviction: history? what that time, 
felt that the remark was painfully ironical was incongruous 
(its author was associated with one the better mazsons couture 
the French capital). However, fairly frequent exposure such re- 
marks has taught endure them with stoicism; have also learned 
from experience that opinions this type are not confined the 
world the unenlightened layman—not long ago, was congratulated 
well-meaning academic colleague (from different field) for the 
fact that our University was position afford the luxury courses 
art history. 

The understanding art history luxury, and, general, the 
source the various misconceptions which tend minimize its sig- 
nificance, can probably traced what often recognized the 
purely character the objects its study. For many people, 
statue, painting, print suggests very direct and definitely per- 
sonal experience, endowed with immediacy and obviousness 
which seem justify every individual reaction and every like dis- 
like, and which seem preclude any need for systematic analysis 
historical interpretation. the case visual arts, more often than 
the case any other form art, one inclined identify oneself 
with those privileged people who—to paraphrase Moliére’s Mascarille 
everything without having ever learned anything.” the 
level the proverbial man the street this notion echoed 
sweeping condemnation all unusual types art (archaic mod- 
ern), and the bold, well-known expression: not know art, but 
what like” (after all, have eyes!). the rarefied atmosphere 
the academic realm, the same idea not too infrequently embodied 
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the deep suspicion that the study visual arts lacks seriousness 
and intellectuality (after all, the lowest types entertainment are 
visual!) and the rather dogmatic belief that art history—which ad- 
mittedly provides mine useful aids for other fields—cannot 
recognized major humanistic discipline. 

There need multiply examples such misconceptions: the 
aim this paper not bury art history, but praise it. rehabili- 
tation the role the sense sight our world” not 
really necessary. Visual arts are very far from being purely visual, and 
mere reference the impression sight cannot very far ex- 
plaining the cultural significance and the aesthetic and psychological 
ramifications such works Boromini’s San Carlo, Rodin’s The 
Burghers Calais, Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, and Goya’s Los 

Needless say, such works cannot considered visual aids, 
illustrations for other fields study. the risk being obvious, one 
may recall that art history essentially concerned with architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and graphic arts—techniques through which man 
has realized some his most beautiful, exciting, and really valid works. 
Fortunately, this has not prevented art history from becoming very 
respectable and ancient humanistic discipline (it was already old 
the time Pliny the which has inspired, like any other respect- 
able and ancient discipline, countless dull and pedantic articles and 
books, well fair number lucid and enlightening studies. 

Art history has always attracted great number eager dilettanti 
(Pliny, Félibien, Bachaumont), literate artists (Vasari, Carel van Man- 
der, Reynolds), and often inspired writers (Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Malraux). Yet the professional art historian, attached university, 
represents comparatively new concept which has been evolved under 
the influence the growing academic specialization characteristic 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. (One the earliest full 
professorships art history was established 1813 
For this reason, the role art history within the academic structure 
university still unfortunately lacking what might called 
Without presuming solve this problem, 


Erwin Panofsky, Meaning the Visual Arts (Garden City, New York, 
323: 
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should like, may borrow the happy formula Dean Graham, 
hazard few comments from particular vantage 

The study art history undoubtedly indispensable the artist, 
and should required integral part his training. However, 
the real justification art history different nature; lies hu- 
man curiosity, the love beautiful objects, the fascination for the past, 
and that intangible factor which suggested the moving words 
Terence: sum: humani nthil alienum puto.’’ Thus, 
must recognized that art history humanistic discipline, and, 
such, really home the College Liberal Arts and the Grad- 
uate School. From practical point view, the task art historian 
gather and elucidate the facts and ideas which are related 
the work art, and communicate his knowledge his fellow schol- 
ars, his students, and the public large. Naturally, the art his- 
torian has especial responsibility (which shares with the histor- 
ian literature and the historian music), for his his 
uments,”’ and his “records” are related works art endowed with 
aesthetic significance. One must note that the role the art historian 
different from that archaeologist (who primarily concerned 
with factual evidence), that philosopher aesthetics (who 
primarily concerned with aesthetic significance), for the art historian 
—ifhe really art historian—cannot divorce the concept 
significance from the facts given historical situation, cultural pe- 
riod, stylistic phase, artist’s personality. Erwin Panofsky justifies 
this approach noting that “archaeological research blind and 
empty without aesthetic re-creation, and aesthetic re-creation irra- 
tional and often misguided without archaeological 

most important accept the obvious fact that art history, 
quote Fritz Saxl, branch knowledge equal importance the 
other branches the tree man with any pretension 
less inexcusable ignore the great works art 
the past than ignore the great books the great historical events. 
For person, the Cathedral Chartres important 


Edward Graham, Arts and Sciences and the Urban Boston 
University Graduate Journal, (1959), 

Saxl, Art History?” Lectures (The Warburg Institute, University 
London, 1957), 356. 
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the Roman Rose, the events the fourth Crusade; Michelan- 
gelo’s sculpture the Medici tombs important Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme liberata, the Council Trent; and Rembrandt’s Night 
Watch important Milton’s Paradise Lost, the signing the 
Treaty Westminster. really necessary invoke the cliché stat- 
ing that culture can understood only unified whole? evi- 
dent, for example, that one cannot truly understand the personality 
Pericles without Phidias, fifteenth-century Neo-Platonism without 
Botticelli, the court Philip without and the French 
Revolution without David. One must admit that general courses art 
history are important all students within the University, while some 
the more specialized courses are indispensable students majoring 
certain fields. This especially true for the graduate students. For 
instance, painful accept even remote possibility that stu- 
dent French literature could obtain his even his A.M., with- 
out some definite ideas French art, that student majoring 
English history could allowed fulfill his graduate requirements 
without ever having heard Sir Peter Lely Hogarth. 

The definition the role art history within the academic frame- 
work the University very far from being only theoretical even 
question. This not the place express our departmental 
hopes and dreams. The question has many pressing practical aspects 
which are not unfamiliar many other departments (most limited li- 
brary resources, insufficient equipment, etc.). Above all, the urgency 
the situation emphatically stated terms the law supply and 
demand. underlined the numerical ratio very small teach- 
ing staff the ever-growing armies students (their number has in- 
creased tenfold during the last who either not seem 
have reached the conclusion that art history luxury, feel that 
our type course realizes the ideal 


The present departmental faculty-student ratio approximately 1:300. 
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The Engravings Giulio Campagnola 


MARTIN BAROOSHIAN 


four outstanding graphic artists the Italian Renaissance 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea Mantegna, Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, and Giulio Campagnola. these the least written about has 
been Campagnola. Yet probably contributed much the ad- 
vancement printmaking fine-art medium Italy Albrecht 
Diirer did Germany. 

The period the High Renaissance Italy was dominated 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Luini, Lotto, Giorgione, and Titian, that 
was virtually impossible introduce new style direct competition 


with them. Yet Campagnola’s particular contribution graphic art 
was adapt certain “painterly” techniques that learned from the 

paintings Giorgione the engraving medium. order this, 
had devise revolutionary new methods engraving. was the 
first graphic artist create atmosphere unsurpassable val- 
through his unique method creating dots flicked onto the sur- 
face the copper plate with the point engraver’s burin. Through 


this technique was able achieve the same smoky sfumato at- 


mospheric effects that one finds the paintings Giorgione. 

Although Campagnola adopted some elements Giorgione’s style, 

find there too much inventiveness and originality the work 

Campagnola class him imitator. wish, therefore, examine 

the question whether was master his own right, collabora- 

tor, simply gifted eclectic. What, anything, did contribute 
the advancement the graphic arts, and did influence other artists 
his time? 


Very little information available about Giulio Campagnola. know 
that was born Padua 1482, the son well-known writer, 
Girolamo Campagnola, who was also highly esteemed painter. Ac- 
cording Vasari, Girolamo was disciple Squarcione, the teacher* 
Mantegna. 

letter written when Giulio was only thirteen years old mentions 
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his wonderful ability copy anything Bellini and 
His versatility was amazing. Vasari says that when was only sixteen 
was highly skilled painter, poet, engraver, miniaturist, and 
musician, and was proficient both Greek and Hebrew.? 1498 
was attached the court Ercole Duke Ferrara. 1505 was 
working frescoes Padua, and late 1506 early 1507 was 
already established Venice, where probably met Giorgione and 
Whether met them pupil, professional acquaintance, 
assistant, not know; but know that Campagnola’s family 
had high social connections which brought him into contact with many 
important artists Venice early his career. 

Giulio Campagnola was still alive 1515 when the famous Venetian 
book printer, Aldo Manuzio, commissioned him his will design 
new kind cursive type primarily for engraving purposes. His death 
believed have occurred soon afterwards, probably 1515 1516. 
Art historians arrive this date mainly the hypothesis that his best 
pupil, Domenico Campagnola (no relation), did not begin signing his 
own works until 1517. Because apprenticeship rules, Domenico 
would not have dared sign his own name his works until after his 
master’s death. 


have little information about Campagnola’s life, must form 
our judgments studying his works. Here again, have very little 
work with. The number works accredited Campagnola amounts 
fewer than twenty engravings, two three drawings, and some 
questionable frescoes Padua. 

Giulio Campagnola’s engravings may roughly divided into two 
distinct groups: those engraved pure line and those which the 
dotted technique forms more less important part the design. 
The first group includes all the plates copied derived from 
subject matter details such the landscape and architectural back- 
grounds. The list also includes works derived from other fifteenth- 
century masters. 


Paul Kristeller, Giulio Campagnola [in German; English translation the Fogg Mu- 
seum Graphic Art Dept., Harvard] (Berlin, 1907), 

Kristeller, 

Carl Zigrosser, The Book Fine Prints (New York: Crown Publishers, 1948), 63. 
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Tobias and the Angel 
Saturn 
The Penance St. John Chrysostom 
St. Jerome Reading 

Landscape after Diirer 

Rape Ganymede 


® 


Various art historians ascribe the original source Campagnola’s 
and the the versions Diirer and Mantegna, 
the Botticini version now the National Gallery, London. Although 
not dated, the print thought have been completed before the year 
1498 and probably Campagnola’s earliest known work. Titian’s 1507 
painting the same subject the church Santa Caterina, Venice, 
practically reverse copy the Campagnola print. quite possible 
that the two young men were close contact with each other before 
Campagnola’s arrival Venice 1507. The writer Marcantonio 
Michiel mentions that the first floor the Church Del Santo dec- 
orated with sixteen frescoes, representing the life and miracles St. 
Anthony, Montagna, Titian, and Campagnola.* 

Arthur Hind the British Museum feels that the figure Gany- 
mede being carried off Jove the form eagle the 
Ganymede” based pen drawing Mantegna. also notes 
that Campagnola borrowed the landscape background Diirer’s en- 
graving Virgin and Child with Monkey” (ca. 1498). The only 
original touch the addition group trees the foreground. 
There little unity between the figures and the landscape. 

primary interest the second group Campagnola’s engravings 
executed after his arrival Venice about 1507. these see the 
work artist who has finally outgrown the Germanic influence 
Diirer, and acquired the characteristics early sixteenth-century 
Venetian style: the Arcadian landscape, the diffused light and shade, 
and the generally unemotional, sometimes awkwardly posed figures 
who rarely look each other. These engravings are listed their 
approximate order completion. 


The Old Shepherd 

The Astrologer 

Stag Rest, Chained Tree 
The Anonimo, tr. Paolo Mussi (London: Bell, pp. 13, 255 
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St. John the Baptist 
Venus Sleeping 

The Young Shepherd 

Christ and the Woman Samaria 
Musical Shepherds Landscape 


Before studying these works detail, must understand the 
manner” technique engraving and its problem the art 
historian. There are today two schools thought the method 
Campagnola used order achieve the engraving medium the 
same sfumato quality which find characteristic early sixteenth- 
century Venetian painting. Some people feel that the point the en- 
graving tool was used flick small dots onto the plate until soft tonal 
quality was produced. Others believe that Campagnola used large 
variety goldsmith’s tools hammer and punch manner similar 
the method practiced seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France 
and England. actuality, both methods were probably used, but this 
will never proved one way the other without close examination 
the original plates, which are not found today. Arthur 
Hind confesses, after close examination the prints, that im- 
possible certain the tool employed. might have been the 
burin for gravure, but the drypoint hand punch might have yield- 
similar 

Hind suggests that acid might have been brushed directly onto the 
exposed plate produce the dotted quality. have experimented with 
this method one own plates and found the strength and flow 
the acid impossible control the degree necessary produce 
fine detail. would, therefore, eliminate this hypothesis and consider 
the possibility Hind’s other thought: that the plate was first etched 
pure dots (made the needle point through hard wax ground) 
and then reinforced the minute flicks steel tool designed for 
stippling. the other hand, variety steel tools tempered for 
punching and graining purposes may have been used for producing 
controlled tones light and dark the copper plate. Technically, 
quite possible today achieve close facsimile Campagnola’s 
method making fine-grained crayon drawing over the aquatint 
surface copper plate, etching weak solution nitric acid, 


Arthur Hind, Technique,” Burlington Magazine, (1907), 
365. 
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and then reinforcing the dark areas with the flicking the engraver’s 
burin. What important that order acquire the soft tonal mood 
which predominates his plates from 1507 on, Campagnola had 
break away from the traditional engraved line techniques. this break 
from tradition, invented new and individual method, which per- 
mitted closer modeling and the same time more delicate rendering 
graded tonal values. 

The earliest examples Giulio Campagnola’s dotted manner are 
his Shepherd” and Astrologer.” The Shepherd” 
print must have been very popular one his time, because find 
many “reverse copies” existence today. The print shows the reclin- 
ing figure old man, dressed shepherd and playing flute. 
his right, two goats are grazing the pasture. the background 
large farmhouse. The two subjects (goats and shepherd) conflict 
importance, since both are placed the same plane. The pose the 
shepherd slightly awkward and rendered without any hard lines. 
Superb draughtsmanship evidenced throughout the print. 

Campagnola’s print Astrologer” (plate unique having 
date inscribed the globe (1509). During the first state, the print 
was engraved pure line, and the second state, dotted work was 
added. the third state the date was changed read while 
reads 1514 copy Agostino Veneziano and dated 1519 
woodcut Again, find many reverse copies substantiating 
the popularity the design throughout the sixteenth century. The 
claim some historians that the source this design originally 
from lost picture Giorgione’s unsubstantiated.’ What are the 
original sources this picture astrologer and monstrous 
mal the foreground and group unidentified buildings the 
background? this view Venice, the dual-domed building 


Tancred Borenius, Four Early Italian Engravers (London and New York: Medici 
Society, 1923), 104. 

While true that number Campagnola’s engravings may have been derived 
from Giorgione’s works, there actual evidence this, except for one notation 
Michiel’s The Anonimo, where mentions seeing miniature copy nude designed 
Giorgione. Campagnola’s works before 1506 1507, find him influenced more 
and Mantegna than Giorgione. must bear mind the fact that the early 
sixteenth-century painters and engravers often contented themselves with taking motifs 
from other artists and rearranging them their own manner. This has been traditional 
since the beginning art. 
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obstructed view the Basilica San Antonio Padua? The 
source the monster may have been the paintings Jerome Bosch 
which were the collection Cardinal Grimani which 
may have been seen before 1509 both Marcantonio Raimondi and 
Giulio Campagnola. Another possible source may have been Giovanni 
Bellini, who was still the grand old master the Venice 1509. 
Again, comparing the print with Giorgione’s 
Philosophers” Vienna, noticed similarity between Campagnola’s 
astrologer and the figure Evander the extreme right Giorgione’s 
painting. Both bearded men are holding tablet with astrological sym- 
bols engraved it. also interesting note the remarkable resem- 
blance their facial features. Both works seem have been derived 
from the earlier and Child with Four Saints” (1505) 
Bellini, the Church San Zaccaria, Venice. Bellini’s bearded 
saint reading the far right the composition seems the most 
logical predecessor, addition Bosch’s demons, for the inspiration 
the painter Giorgione and the printmaker Campagnola. 

The small print Rest, Chained Tree” very similar 
the design illuminated letter large choral book the Ca- 
thedral San Marco, Venice (done unknown miniaturist the 
early sixteenth century from the monastery St. Clarissa Flor- 
The delicately drawn form the stag reminiscent Persian 
miniatures, but may also have been derived from the late medieval 
period. The and the Unicorn” tapestry the Musée Cluny, 
Paris, the St. Eustace” print Diirer, and painting 
the same theme Pisanello the National Gallery, London, come 
mind when studying this delicately conceived print Campagnola. 
Another similarity the stag print found fifteenth-century page 
animal studies the Fogg Museum Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
One the studies, chained stag resting, quite similar the 
print version. 

The largest known engraving Campagnola his John the 
Baptist” This puzzling print. The influence 
Mantegna felt the design the figure St. John. sense Cam- 
pagnola looks the past for inspiration and the future the ex- 


The Anonimo, pp. 118, 119. 
Hind, Early Italian Engraving (London: Quaritch Ltd., 1948), Catalog Vol. 
202. 
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courtesy Lhe Museum Arts, boston. 


quisite rendering the highly original Venetian landscape back- 
ground. Technically speaking, this the most advanced plate had 
done until that time, his dots being conceived very much the man- 
ner the late nineteenth-century French pointillistes. not find 
this approach printmaking the work any other 
sixteenth-century printmaker Italy anywhere else western 
Europe. 

The Sleeping,” one finds evidence that Campagnola 
has introduced new manner producing dots, well portray- 
ing the female nude. Sir Kenneth Clark his illuminating book, The 
Nude, says that Renaissance art, the earliest example nude 
woman lying with her back the spectator the Giulio Campagnola 
engraving the ‘Nude Venus Sleeping’ which may represent lost 
design Michiel mentions that saw miniature copy 
this sleeping nude the house Pietro Bembo Padua, rendered 
Campagnola sheet Technically, this design was en- 
graved the normal manner during the first state, i.e., complete out- 
line the design. The second state with the stippling was unorthodox 
the sense that the stippled dots were most likely incised. 
more likely that the punch manner was used here, evidenced 
the rounder dots magnified details the original print. 

Throughout Campagnola’s designs find striving for originality 
ideas and their development, his Venetian landscapes, and for 
originality technique. The full development his dotted manner 
seen most clearly the last three plates engraved. 


(New York: Pantheon, 1956), 388. Marcantonio Raimondi’s Raphael” 
fantasy was directly inspired Campagnola’s Sleeping” (representing nude 
woman lying down with her back the spectator) and the monster Campagnola’s 
print (plate 1). Raimondi’s Watering (B.383) probably 
derived from lost miniature vellum Campagnola. contemporary writer describes 
Campagnola’s version, which saw the house Pietro Bembo Padua, picture 
nude woman, Diana, watering tree, and two little children digging. The original 
source these two works may have been Giorgione’s (now the Hermitage 
Russia). The pose the same the Raimondi design, but Judith’s left leg resting 
the head Holofernes, and place the water pitcher Raimondi’s design, there 
sword. Hans Tietz, article Giulio Campagnola [Print Collectors’ Quarterly, 
No. (April, 1942), 179-197], suggests the possibility that may have collaborat- 
with Giorgione engraved plates the latter’s paintings the same manner that 
Marcantonio Raimondi collaborated with Raphael from 1510 1520. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Tietz does not explore the possibility, nor come any conclusions. 

Anonimo, 24. 
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The Young Shepherd 
Christ and the Woman Samaria 
Musical Shepherds 

these copper plates find conscious attempt rendering 
chiaroscuro successfully. How overcame the various technical prob- 
lems involved still not clearly understood. However, existing today 
are the first and second states the Shepherd.” The first 
executed pure line, which the second state has been transformed 
into purely dotted manner. Again, find many reverse copies 
this print, proving that was very popular subject among Venetian 
artists from 1509 about 1517. copy this particular work was en- 
graved Marcantonio Raimondi before his appearance Rome 
1510. 

Practically all the characteristics dominating early sixteenth-century 
Venetian art are revealed Giulio Campagnola’s magnetically charm- 
ing and the Woman (plate Does the enchant- 
ment rest primarily the hypnotic expression the woman the 
well, the sunset scene with its long horizontal lines projecting 
behind the vertical bell tower? partially both, but even more sig- 
nificant the tremendous advance the relationship the two fig- 
ures their surrounding space. Hans Tietz believes that space 
advanced beyond all that has been handed down Giorgione’s 
paintings. Never find such low horizon any his 

ably the most Venetian Campagnola’s prints. was left unfinished 
the time his death and completed his pupil Domenico Cam- 
Giulio’s good taste and technical accomplishments are im- 
mediately distinguishable from the poorly rendered shepherds Do- 
menico. The Louvre has its possession today the original prepara- 
tory drawing, the left half which has been pricked with pin points 
for transfer copper plate. This drawing had been attributed 
Giorgione the art scholar, Morelli, and was finally reversed Giulio 
Campagnola about the turn the century, when the Louvre discovered 


definite connections between the drawing and the print the same 


Tietz, 
Borenius, 111. 
Tietz, 193. 
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Giulio Campagnola was one the few lesser known artists his pe- 
riod, who, from feeble beginnings imitating the works Diirer and 
Mantegna, gradually attained genuinely original self-expression his 
last works. rose the occasion the new sixteenth-century style 
practiced Venice Bellini and Giorgione, and assimilated all they 
had offer. the same time, Campagnola contributed his own great 
technical achievements the field graphic art. After his death, the 
art engraving degenerated into strictly reproductive process the 
late academic manner Marcantonio Raimondi and his followers. 
This reproductive period graphic art lasted for almost five hundred 
years into the twentieth century, when the art engraving was re- 
vived fine-arts medium Hayter and his Atelier group. 
Campagnola had brought the art engraving peak which was not 
equalled the many centuries preceding and following him. this 
basis, would say that was one the great artists the Renaissance. 


Book Reviews 


Harold Bloom, Shelley’s Mythmaking (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959), $5.00. Yale Studies English, Vol. 141. Reviewed 
David Gordon, Instructor English, College Liberal Arts. 

this brilliant and profound book, are offered full-scale read- 
ings number Shelley’s major poems sustained defense 
important and rather unpopular poetic tradition which Mr. Bloom 
calls visionary prophetic, tradition making works 
parallel opposition the mythmaking formalized religions,” whose 
chief English representatives finds Spenser, Blake, Shelley, 
and the later Yeats. This book written from the very quick con- 
temporary sensibility, yet directly and persuasively against the in- 
fluential New Critics who have successfully caused Shelley (and 
Spenser and much Blake) unread. 

Mr. Bloom employs fundamental frame reference Martin 
Buber’s distinction between the concepts I-Thou (the whole con- 
fronts—no matter what the object—no thing but Thou, relation- 
ship) and (the merely experiences thing object It) and 
establishes convincing connection between the I-Thou attitude 
the world and what calls the mythopoeic (or mythmaking) mode 
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perception. This mode perception characteristic primitive 
man, who, anthropologists have noted, not know inani- 
mate world,” but relates all phenomena Thou’s. The poetry 
produced from this kind consciousness not, then, about myth, 
not allegorical (it cannot personify because does not recognize the 
distinction between Thou and It) but anagogical, that the very 
thing signifies, signifies again” some portion ultimate Thou, 
God any name one chooses. But sophisticated man mythopoeic- 
poet cannot maintain such confrontation indefinitely because for him, 
Mr. Bloom points out, quoting from Buber again, particular 
Thou, after the relational event has run its course, bound become 
although particular entering into relationship may 
become Thou.” And this dialectic, this conversion natural 
into humanized Thou and back again, which Mr. Bloom finds 
Shelley’s poetry. traces myth relationship from the 1816 
through the Ode the West Wind the fulfillment Prome- 
theus Unbound and The Witch Atlas and ultimate and inevitable de- 
feat The Triumph Life, where relationship collapses finally into 
experience. The defeat the myth inevitable because, Buber’s 
words, “‘every response [in this case, the binds the Thou 
the world statement which Mr. Bloom takes be, however 
unwittingly, excellent explanation Shelley’s famous statement: 
poetry itself record the poet’s struggle create this myth 

Shelley’s poetry distinguished from Blake’s primarily 
this degree tentativeness: Blake believed his myth, Shelley only 
myth itself; Blake regarded mode progression, 
Shelley regarded ends themselves. But Mr. Bloom 
groups the two poets together representing the position 
lyptic humanism.” means distinguish their position, the one 
hand, from that Judaism and Christianity which hostile all but 


Mr. Bloom quotes here from Henri and Mrs. Frankfort, al., Before Philosophy 
(London: Penguin, 1949). 

One consequence this stress relationship Shelley’s poetry that the in- 
fluence Platonic thought (with its merging many into one) discovered far 
less significant than most critics have generally maintained. 
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the one myth (in Judaism the I-Thou relationship, covenant, be- 


tween the chosen people and God; Christianity, the modification 


and transformation the Jewish myth) and, the other, from the 


humanism Rousseau and even Godwin: Shelley the man, 
Mr. Bloom acknowledges, may have embraced natural humanism; 


Shelley the poet finds be, his own unorthodox way, pro- 
foundly religious. 

Finding Shelley’s poetry the product universal perceptual 
impulse—mythic religious—Mr. Bloom, quite properly from his 
point view, makes considerable use analogues his specific criti- 
cal approach. seems regard Shelley’s poems products 
universe discourse, and therefore meaningfully brings bear paral- 
lel prophetic poems Ezekiel, Dante, Spenser, Blake, and Yeats 
shed light both. this procedure, much the conceptual 
framework his book, Mr. Bloom guided the work Northrop 


Frye, whose name only appears casually but whose influence Mr. 


Bloom would the first acknowledge. important article 
Kenyon Review, Spring, 1950, elaborated his recent book Anatomy 


Criticism, Frye, making use the medieval scheme four levels 


meaning (literal, allegorical, tropological, anagogical), pointed out 
that most criticism nowadays takes place the literal (semantic) and 
allegorical (glossing text with reference history and biography) 
level, and stressed the need for more criticism the tropological 
(making use analogous poetic structures expounding given 
text) and anagogical level. 

Frye’s critical approach, fully applied his well-known study 
Blake (Fearful Symmetry), constitutes, implication, challenge 
the New Criticism, and Mr. Bloom, following Frye’s approach, makes 
this implication quite explicit polemical digressions which are not 
really digressions all. Shelley’s imagery has been criticized for being 


too shifting and abstract, but Mr. Bloom asserts rebuttal that 


perhaps overvalue today firmly held and fully developed imagery and 
accurate naturalistic description poetry; that Shelley, like Blake, 
was attempting present “vision” terms particulars” 
which may not correspond natural but visionary reality, and 
which not contradict but support each other, for contraries this 
dialectical poetry are not negations. Shelley has also been criticized 
for imposing his will upon experience, but, says Mr. Bloom, this the 
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fundamental mode mythopoeic can enter into the 
relational according Buber, “‘only have both and 
grace” (my italics). That Shelley’s poetry void irony Mr. Bloom 
will not allow. acknowledges the gulf between expectation and ful- 
fillment the world fully another kind 
poetry acknowledges the world 

Our prejudice against Shelley, Mr. Bloom feels, basically preju- 
dice against visionary prophetic poetry. placing number 
great poets this tradition (including few dear the New Critics 
themselves), and pointing out that our commitment one philo- 
sophical position should not make unable read even enjoy 
poetry written from another principle which the New Critics 
selves have emphasized), Mr. Bloom has done much rescue Shelley 
from his enemies and, the same time, enlarge our poetic tastes. 
If, this book implies, New Critics cannot deal successfully with 
poets this kind, poets who not write human dramas,” 
John Crowe Ransom’s prescriptive phrase, then what clearly need 
least another general critical approach. New Critical method 
would seem more effective dealing with poets like Donne, 
Hardy, Housman, and Ransom himself, perhaps the author should 
have allowed. His method would seem more effective dealing 
with poets like Spenser, Milton, Blake, Shelley, Hart Crane, and Wal- 
lace Stevens. 

view the inherent complexity the subject and the thorough- 
ness and rigor the scholarship, find the lucidity Shelley’s Myth- 
making astonishing. With only that amount patience which any 
truly original work requires, the reader may find, did, that this 
book rehabilitates areas poetry which had almost considered 
waste, and that broadens and deepens his entire response poetry. 


Trade and Market the Early Empires: Economies History and 
Theory, ed. Karl Polanyi, Conrad Arensberg, and Harry Pear- 
son (Glencoe, The Free Press and the Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957), 
382 pp. $6.00. Reviewed George Dalton, Instructor Economics, 
College Liberal Arts. 

Modern economic theory, its extraordinary achievements an- 
alyzing the market-organized economy post-Industrial Revolution 
Europe and America, inadvertently has been deterrent fruitful 
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investigation economic organization those non-market societies 


studied anthropologists and historians. Micro-economic theory, 
derived largely the nineteenth century from Ricardo Marshall, 
concerned exclusively with the functioning very special type 
organizational system whose integrating institution network 
self-regulating, price-making markets for labor and resource factors 
production (distribution theory), and commodity outputs (price 
theory). The anthropologist historian who studies price and dis- 
tribution theory the hope applying what learns his own 
field, reacts market-oriented economic analysis one three ways. 
accepts the basic postulates price and distribution theory 
universally applicable, then primitive and historical economies are 
made appear simpler images our own, with the same pervasive 
features economizing calculation and material self-gain. (Thus the 
Kwakiutl potlatch gets described market terms forced loan 
bearing one hundred per cent interest.) The more critical investigator 
appreciates the non-transferability market economics the spheres 
primitive and early economy. either ignores economic organiza- 
tion entirely—in which case economics identified with technology, 
and there follow descriptions canoe-making, gardening, etc., but 
not the integrating socio-economic institutions which make for 
unity, stability, and repetition economic processes—or else modern 
economic theory ignored and replaced institutional description. 
Starting from anthropological field observations and not from the as- 
sumptions formal economic theory, such outstanding anthropolo- 
gists Malinowski, Thurnwald, and Benedict have described 
patterns primitive economic organization fundamentally different 
from the modern market pattern. The authors Trade and Market 
the Early Empires, building upon such earlier work, have derived 
system analysis relevant non-market organized economies. 

This unusual book contains eighteen essays eleven The 
essays are two types. Eight are concerned with various aspects 
empirical economies anthropology and history (Aztec, Maya, Da- 
homey, India, Mesopotamia, northwest Africa), and ten with theoreti- 
cal and institutional analysis socio-economic structure. The book 


Including five economists, three anthropologists, one sociologist, one historian, and 
one Assyriologist. 
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grew out interdisciplinary research project Columbia Univer- 
sity the origins economic institutions. 

The unifying theme the book that economies organized ways 
other than through self-regulating markets, require for under- 
standing their functioning and social cohesiveness entirely dif- 
ferent set concepts and analytical tools from those provided 
market-oriented economic theory. The new concepts and tools have 
been derived largely one the senior editors, the economic his- 
torian Karl Polanyi, whose earlier works one can discern the dis- 
tinctive approach which central this book.? 

The analytical chapters are concerned with two sets themes: 
That three different patterns socio-economic integration which 
provide unity and stability economic organization can identified 
empirically. They are labeled reciprocity, redistribution, and market 
exchange. The patterns are not mutually exclusive, but typically one 
dominates each empirical society. Each pattern instituted through 
distinct set underlying social practices which serves relate the 
economy its contextual society. Historically and anthropologically, 
the patterns reciprocity and redistribution are found far more fre- 
quently than market exchange. The social control economic or- 
ganization exists pervasively primitive and archaic societies: the 
economic social institutions the sense having 
separate existence apart from its controlling social integument. 
Transactional dispositions material goods and services are expres- 
sions socially defined obligation, deriving from political, reli- 
gious, kinship ties. Secondly, that operational devices such 
money, external trade, market places, accountancy, prices, appear 
all three types economy but are instituted and function differently 
each integrative 

The chapters specific primitive and archaic economies demon- 
strate the fruitfulness the conceptual framework for empirical in- 
vestigation. They show how extensive economic activity has been car- 


The Great Transformation (New York: Rinehart, 1944), and Obsolete 
Market Commentary, (February 1947), pp. 109-117. the book under 
review, especially valuable analytical essay Polanyi entitled Economy 
Instituted 

Just present the Soviet Union prices and foreign trade exist, but are organ- 
ized differently and perform different functions than the same devices the market 
economy the United States. 
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ried through organizational systems distinctly different from our 
own market 

Trade and Market the Early Empires deserves careful reading 
social scientists. Its conceptual schema, empirical studies, and con- 
clusions are highly relevant several areas concern social science. 
Anthropologists, sociologists, and economic historians should find 
the book particularly useful for the light throws the relation 
economic social Those concerned with special prob- 
lems African and Asian industrialization and social transformation 
will find useful the book’s delineation the contrasting socio-economic 
structures reciprocity, redistribution, and market Lastly, 
the book has relevance recent experiences the West. Changes 
socio-economic organization, especially since entail either the 
social control market organization, occurs American New Deal- 
ism, the British Welfare State, and German Fascism, its replace- 
ment with central planning mechanisms redistribution, with the 
system Soviet Russia. 


Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The Academic Marketplace 
(Basic Books, 1958). Reviewed William Newman, Associate Pro- 
fessor Government, College Liberal Arts. 

There are few professions addicted morbid self-examination 
college teaching. Undoubtedly the constant probing for tender spots 
and diseased areas result the physical proximity professor 
professor. Doctors and dentists are locked their separate offices 
face-to-face contact with their patients; college professors are locked 
face-to-face contact with each other their tiny departmental 
premises. The consequence that they spend more time discussing 
their common life together department than they their com- 
mon subject matter. 

secrets will revealed said that their discussions usually 


organization entailing reciprocity and redistribution, see the 
essay Neale, and Redistribution the Indian Village: Sequel 
Some Notable For example external trade organized through non- 
market institutions, see Arnold, Port Trade: Whydah the Guinea Coast.” 

hood Primitive Society.” 

See Neale, Market Theory and History” and Pearson, 
Economy has Surplus: Critique Theory Development.” 
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take the form complaint. But, the surface least, rather pe- 
culiar that they should complain much. Probably never before has 
such large group intellectuals been paid well, both relatively 
and absolutely, been given such positions power and authority 
the community. Indeed, they are even given what they claim they 
never get from the all very odd. But 
seems less odd after reading The Academic Marketplace. For the source 
the professors’ highly developed sense grievance turns out 
the professors themselves. more precise, the state the pro- 
fession under their hands and for which they are 
least part—in large part—responsible. 

one reads The Academic Marketplace sense despair and frus- 
tration settles over one. Alas, the word “incompetent” not too 
strong description how the profession handles its own 
Professors are not incompetent their subject matter, any means; 
but they are incompetent organize their professional life. The con- 
clusion must be: not only have the professors allowed themselves 
bullied; not only have they invited bullying; they bully each other. 
They bully each other their intense and even neurotic desire 
reach, acquire, grasp, pour over themselves, prestige! 

The Academic Marketplace ostensibly only another dull sociologi- 
cal survey (based sample ten universities) the hir- 
ing and firing college professors. fact exposé some 
the most sensitive areas academic life, those areas which center 
around money. The book has many faults; poorly organized (like 
the profession studies); and lacks sufficient depth research 
drive its points home. But its charges ring true. Only academic people 
would have dared say what this book says; outsider would have 
been pierced and torn shreds the pencils angry professors. 

Consider first the subject recruitment. How are professors hired? 
How indeed. The authors say nothing new; but they say it. dis- 
tinction must made between the two kinds recruitment gen- 
eral competitive, hiring and ‘closed,’ preferential, 
hiring. theory, academic recruitment mostly open. practice, 
mostly That nice way put it. 

The authors say that hiring done not the basis 


Americans rank college teaching higher status than any other profession business 
except medicine. Lipset and Bendix, Social Mobility Industrial 50. 
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qualifications but the basis prestige prestige potential (i.e., 
how much prestige young professor will acquire the future and 
thus cast over his university, department, and, course, depart- 
mental chairman). Since prestige and qualifications not necessarily 
coincide, important recognize that the model recruitment 
qualification not followed. also important recognize that 


prestige quality which can manipulated since simply what 


other people think man; can even manufactured and is, 


large quantities. Naturally the disciplinary respectability candi- 
date for position must assured; hence the question, did 
you get your But once that established (by the prestige 
the place where the man got his then disciplinary (not teach- 
ing) prestige becomes the prime factor hiring. Certainly not the 
actual work man has produced, the following painful conversation 


will show. 


Are the candidate’s publications read? 

Oh, yes! 

whom? 

the tenure members, least. 

All them? 

Yes. 

Did you read them? 

Yes. 

Did you read those the man you finally hired? 

Yes. 

What was the one which you remember best about? 

didn’t read it, exactly. looked over. was good jour- 

nal. Nothing trashy gets there. 

What you mean you over”? 

Well, looked it, looked his references, read his abstract. 

that the way the rest the committee handles the publications, 
you think? 

think so, yes, they look them 


oe 


Oras one professor said: can tell from ten-minute conversa- 


tion man will good teacher.’ That one extreme. The other 
extreme elaborate procedure committee sifting order get 
consensus and allow the individual member the department 
blackball any candidate; this process part the time 
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twenty highly-skilled men for full year” often necessary hire 
one man. But whatever the procedure, prestige always the core 
it. don’t have submit credentials. all know them. 
What others think them the most important criterion.’ 

Since prestige intangible very difficult measure with any de- 
gree accuracy, once the department has hired man spends the 
first year his stay worrying about whether has made the right 
choice. Hence the practice very short term engagements. The posi- 
tion Acting Assistant Professor increasingly common; the au- 
thors even tell one case Acting Instructor. These short term 
engagements exist that the new man will not get any ideas. How- 
ever, probably never had any begin with, for very early the 
bargaining process borne upon him that while cannot raise the 
terms offered him, the department can lower those which has 
initially put forward. 

There are two consequences the emphasis prestige. One the 
continued use prestige evaluating man who with the univer- 
sity. The other the increased mobility professors they concen- 
trate prestige discipline and therefore refuse identify with 
their institution. Both consequences result degrading the teach- 
ing function. 

The criteria which professor evaluated his peers was put 
clearly one informant: 


other things, coached the student group. got canned 
hoc committee which split his favor, but was decided can 
him the basis the split. Some feel that this was case real cam- 
pus politics. may have been honest and may not, but was clear that 
his really tremendous work with this student group hadn’t been weighted 
all the consideration his promotion. did really tremendous job. 
caused the rest decide that this kind activity was not what 
was honored—and he’d led them several national recognitions—then 
what was honored—namely, sitting the library and writing weighty 
papers, and let their goddamned student group hell, which has.’ 


371 responses question the productivity professor 
only fourteen answers referred the teaching students criteria. 
The result such evaluations that scholar with eye the 
main chance would think sacrificing chance publishing order 
serve his university. Sometimes possible merge the two orien- 
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tations, but always there tension between the two. may agreed 
that the authors make too much that tension, but also clear that 
the pull the academic market always away from the institution 
and towards the discipline instead encouraging fruitful—and 
calm—union between them. The same tug towards the discipline 
seen the high rate mobility among professors. They are essen- 
tially vagabonds, drifting back and forth across the continent carrying 
their increasing prestige with them. Not all professors engage travel; 
but the most successful do. For what the use prestige you can’t 
sell it? And how can you sell you don’t peddle it? This ability 
mobile is, course, characteristic the young professor; thus 
the older professor gets increasingly less consideration from his de- 
partment, dean, and institution his ability move declines. For 
his prestige behind him. has produced prestige; will not pro- 
duce the future. Perhaps college teaching the only profession 
which the rewards decrease one gets older, becomes more ex- 
perienced, and—one hopes—acquires the wisdom age. 

But there more disastrous effect the prestige complex, ef- 
fect which Caplow and McGee seem avoid. result the em- 
phasis prestige among professors themselves, the profession col- 
lege teaching has become collection prestige-seekers one 
which can allow the other fellow get ahead him. Hence the bully- 
ing professors professors they battle each other top dog. 
When the college teacher accepts the American businessman’s ethic 
competition, there place make stand short the assertion 
self for the sake economic gain instead for the sake the pro- 
fession. Hence the inability professors present united front 
those who would impose their standards college teaching. the 
simplest case, the mere fact high turnover department means 
that its cohesion constantly destroyed. more complex sense, the 
professors concentrate their own prestige that they cannot de- 
velop the sense professional corporateness which they need order 
establish their own standards what the profession about. In- 
deed, they fail make profession all. 

There good deal The Academic Marketplace which has not 
been considered here. For example, the typology departmental 
chairmen. Robber Baron? The Lord the Mountain Fief? The Yeo- 
man Farmer? The Gentleman Adventurer? The King’s Man? The 
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Boy Ruler? Take your choice and type your chairman. The remarks 
power university are well put; allowed roll 
free and taken into whatever hands are capable exercising it.” 
Empire building also clearly described; never let position but 
always add one. 

But the attempt the authors clean the stables deserves special 
mention. Caplow and McGee make the following suggestions: 
special tenure rank lecturer should established for those mainly 
interested teaching. Seniority should strengthened and re- 
spected each rank. Standard base salaries should adopted for 
each rank, and salary information should made public. stand- 
ard teaching load should adopted for all those the teaching staff. 
The length probationary appointments should extended. 
Fringe benefits for faculty should Personal and arbi- 
trary control faculty administrative officers should reduced 
far possible.” Procedures for locating candidates for teaching 
posts should improved increasing the amount information 
available. orderly” procedures should established for 
the choice new faculty members. 10. orderly” proce- 
dures should established for promotion. 11. The existence 
faculty vacancy should put the basis need for particular 
position, not the basis 

Two qualifications are necessary evaluating The Academic Mar- 
ketplace. The authors seem assume that prestige and qualifications 
are necessarily exclusive categories; they fact overlap and pres- 
tige not entirely useless index qualification—provided that 
not used alone, which, seems, mostly is. Secondly, professors are 
fact honest men, more honest than most. They do, therefore, 
practice transcend the economic pressures which work brutally 
them; perhaps the ivory towers they are reputed live are useful 
after all. 

But the lesson the book clear. None the recommendations 
made the authors beyond the power the professors gain for 
themselves the force combined they lower their eyes 
from the distant hills prestige. Once the professors learn value 
their profession instead prestige they will find that many their 
complaints can solved not waiting for Godot but acting 
their own behalf. 
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Caplow and McGee have dissected the college professors. word 
warning necessary. Under circumstances should graduate stu- 


dents allowed read the book; college teaching would die from 


lack recruits. 


Index Volumes Six and Seven 


prepared Susan Winters, Secretary the Editor 


For ease reference, consult the pagination Volumes and monthly numbers 


given here: 


Volume 
1-16 September, 1957 
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